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for especial attention. The perplexing passage 
at verses 29-30 Dr. Gow reduces to a single line — 
'came taiiien suavi distat nihil tit inagis'. esto. — 
with the elimination of most of verse 30. He cer- 
tainly secures a plausible bit of dialogue, quite in 
the tone of the context ; but the assurance of Horace's 
exact words is not, as the editor admits, quite so 
clear as that of his substantial meaning. The five 
lines beginning rancidum aprum (89-93) are brack- 
eted, and also lines 13 and 123, all four places being 
regarded as victims of the interpolator. 

At 2.3.142 the line has become, pauper Opimius 
argento in posito intus et auro, upon the suggestion 
of Dr. Postgate. The same text without in, accord- 
ing to the reading of Peerlkamp, which is given in 
the note on the passage, seems in some respects pre- 
ferable. 

The punctuation of the words at 2.5.90-91, ultra 
'non' 'etiam' sileas, follows the interpretation of Voll- 
mer's edition of 1907 — "Beyond 'no' and 'yes', you 
must be silent". 

2.6.29, which in the manuscripts has an excessive 
syllable, is given, by both Gow and Morris, according 
to Bentley's emendation, with quam rem instead of 
quas res, thus making it possible to retain the com- 
monly omitted tibi after quid. Dr. Gow, however, 
suggests as more probably the true reading, quo mis, 
citing Persius 5.143 in confirmation. 

These are but a few of Dr. Gow's textual prefer- 
ences. Whether accepted or not, they are thoroughly 
in the Horatian spirit. His commentary also is 
admirably phrased, and substantially convenient and 
enlightening. 

Allan P. Ball. 

College of the City of New York. 



Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens. 
By Maurice Croiset; translated by James Loeb. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. (1909). Pp. 192. 

Other recent reviews of this book have appeared 
in the New York Times of March 5 and in The 
(New York) Nation of March 10. What prompted 
Croiset to write it was the appearance of the second 
edition of Auguste Couat's Aristophane et 1' ancienne 
Comedie Attique in 1903 (fourteen years after the 
first). The particular point at issue between the two 
savants is, practically, whether Aristophanes was a 
pamphleteer in the pay of the aristocrats', or a demo- 
crat. And, as Professor J. W. White, who has 
written the introduction to the English version, puts 
it, "if he was a democrat, how is, for example, the 
satirical, but extremely comical, characterization of 
the Athenian Demos in the Knights, which his 
countrymen viewed with good-natured amusement, 
to be interpreted". 

Mr. Loeb's translation is of the same excellence as 
his translation of Decharme's Euripides, and the 
book in itself is of most attractive appearance. It 



falls into five chapters ; the first, second and third 
cover the beginnings of Aristophanes's career from 
427 to 421 B.C., the period during which the Ban- 
queters, Babylonians, Acharnians, Knights, Clouds, 
Wasps and Peace were produced; the fourth chapter 
takes up the poet's second period, coinciding with the 
Sicilian and the Deceleian Wars, in which he brought 
out the Birds, Lysistrata, Thesmophoriazousae and 
Frogs; the last chapter covers the last period, in 
which the Ecclesiazousae and Ploutus came out. 

It would seem to Croiset, and the conclusion will 
strike the majority of students of Aristophanes as 
perfectly sound, that in the first period the poet is 
violent, sour, and even unjust, so far as we may 
speak of the justice or injustice of such a distorter 
of whatever he deals with. Aristophanes takes part 
in the struggle of the political and moral ideas at 
stake; yet siding with the various parties of the 
opposition, he never entered their service and was 
no party man. Two sentiments dominated him : that 
there should be no Hellenic internecine war, and that 
selfish demagogues should not spoil the kindly, 
amiable and sprightly nature of the Athenian people. 
There was no political platform back of his plays, 
nor can we extract a precise doctrine from them. 

So far as the political attitude of the poet in his 
second period is concerned, between 414 and 405, it 
seems, if we judge these particular plays rightly, 
that while he continues to fight the influential dema- 
gogues, he does not attribute to any of them the 
baneful importance which he formerly attributed to 
Cleon, nor does he aim at any particular reform in 
the state. He is pained by the blind exultation which 
possesses the people in the assembly, the violent 
hatred between citizens, the profound schism which 
threatens to become irretrievable. The hope of 
harmony suggests to him some of his best passages. 

The essential thing is not to regard Aristophanes 
as a party man; he was rather a man of sentiment, 
conceiving what Athenian character and society 
should be; he stood for kindliness in manners, joy 
in freedom from restraint, case of approach, attach- 
ment to ancient customs, and the like. It was this 
conception that made him aggressive; and the more 
Athenian harmony was jeopardized in his eyes, the 
more resolutely he came to its rescue. It may be 
that there is something of a Battle of the Books in 
this conflict between Couat and Croiset; this criti- 
cism has been made. Surely it is wrong for either to 
take Aristophanes's plays as the confession of a 
serious man. Yet, there are but few lovers of Greek 
literature and of the study of the play between 
politics and the stage who will not have their con- 
sciousness of the personality of the poet and of the 
play of that personality in the politics and society 
of the town life of Athens greatly clarified by 
absorbing this study of Croiset's on Aristophanes. 
New York University, W. E. Waters. 



